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A WORTH-WHILE ORAL CONTEST 

Whatever defects many of us who are interested in oral work may 
see in some of our present forms of contests, none of us, perhaps, are 
oratorical atheists. Probably without exception we shall agree that 
most oral contests have some value (though they may also have many 
faults), and that some such competitions are decidedly helpful and 
possess no serious drawbacks. 

It is to give an exposition of a contest believed to be of the latter 
type that this is written. This is a contest in oral reading between 
the Freshmen and Sophomore classes in high school. If used in a 
school where the lower classes in English do oral reading, our experience 
would indicate that the following assertions may fairly be made in its 
favor. 

It does not demand of the pupil what he is unprepared to do. 
It is a contest in what the pupil is doing in his daily class work. 
It is a contest between pupils only. 

It does not require "outside" or "extra" work of the pupil. 
It stimulates class work in oral reading. 

It allows a maximum of opportunity for entrance and for success. 
It arouses the pupils' interest. 

In working out this contest, with which the author has been experi- 
menting for the past two years, the attempt has been made to secure 
the qualities enumerated and to avoid certain defects which it was felt 
pertained to our former class contest in declamation. 

It seemed desirable first of all to plan a competition in what the 
students were actually doing in school. Former contests in declamation 
had lacked this quality. Our curriculum had offered little training 
to anyone in "speaking pieces." It had offered none to Freshmen or 
Sophomores. In all of our first- and second-year English work, however, 
oral reading is done. To attain this first aim, then, the contest was 
made one in oral reading. Plainly, the student is not asked to attempt 
the unheard or unpracticed thing, but to do in competition what he is 
doing daily in recitation. 

Sometimes contests degenerate into struggles between teachers. 
Sometimes they become a battle for honors between outside "elocution 
professors." Sometimes victory is possible only to the pupil whose 
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parents can give strong aid. To avoid all of these possibilities, and 
make ours a pupils' contest, it was made to approach the impromptu. 

Allowing very little time for specific preparation gained several 
other important advantages. It became needless for the pupil to 
shirk his regular work to prepare, for the contest. It greatly stimulated 
the classroom interest in oral reading, and it brought into the contest 
many who would not otherwise have considered it. 

Not the least desirable element in an oral contest is that its benefits 
shall be distributed, that it shall be democratic in its scope. A contest 
in which but one can win any honor usually enlists but few volunteers. 
A contest where several can win considerable honors and many can show 
some superiority makes, on the other hand, a strong appeal to the pupils. 

In making this contest affect as many persons as possible, two ideas 
in particular proved valuable. First, both Freshman and Sophomore 
classes were represented in the final contest not only by an individual, 
but by teams of five members. Second, the final contest was anticipated 
by a series of preliminaries and semi-finals which involved a large number 
of students. 

The contest, then, involves three steps: 

1. Preliminary contests held in each English section. 

2. A semi-final contest in which the competitors for the final contest 
are chosen. 

3. A final contest in which the victors are determined. 
The regulations which we have found successful follow. 

The announcement of the contest should be made to the English 
sections long enough before the contest to allow the interest to be 
manifested in class reading. If it is announced too far ahead, the 
interest aroused will decline. 

The preliminary contests should be held at least two weeks before 
the semi-final. They may partake as much of formality as the particular 
teacher desires. About "one to three," or "one to five," should be 
the representation of each class. The semi-final is held during the 
morning of the day set for the final contest. The contestants should 
be free to devote the day to this contest, and it must be managed by 
a teacher who is free from other duties for that day. 

In this semi-final, all of the contestants meet and each is provided 
with a copy of the same "piece of literature." This should be one of 
the more simple high-school classics, such as one of Irving's stories, 
and preferably one which all have studied. If this is impossible, the 
"classic" should be one which none have worked upon in school. 
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A specified four or five pages to "look over" are designated and 
the contestants are given the room for an hour. At the end of the 
hour, they are asked to appear, one by one, and read before judges a 
page from the material assigned. Marking on a percentage basis, the 
judges select the five highest of each class to appear in the final contest. 
The final contest is held upon the afternoon or evening of the same day 
as the semi-final. It is held before the entire school and is practically 
as impromptu as the one preceding. To make it of interest, and not 
mere hodge-podge, it is necessary to have the matter which is read a 
single unit. It must, of course, be divided into ten approximately 
equal parts and assigned immediately after the semi-final. As in the 
earlier contest, it should be something within the experience of the readers 
and is much better if ot interest to the audience. "Rip Van Winkle" 
has the desired qualities, and "The Legend of Sleepy Hollow," can, 
with a little judicious cutting, be made excellent material for this use. 
The final contest will work most smoothly if, after a general announce- 
ment, the speakers read, classes alternating, with no individual intro- 
ductions to break the story. The judges, marking again on a percentage 
basis, indicate the individual who ranks highest, and, by comparing the 
aggregate marks, the class whose team has won is determined. 

Leverett S. Lyon 
Township High School 
JoLiET, III. 

BOOKS THE UNDERGRADUATE SHOULD KNOW 
A LIST or "fifty best books" 

On a recent June morning, while we were chatting in the bachelor 
apartments of three Harvard graduates who were continuing their 
technical studies in the graduate school of their Alma Mater, one of them 
turned to me, as I was replacing a volimie of Pater on the shelf, with the 
request that if I ever made out a list of books that "a fellow ought to 
read," I should be sure to send him the list. I have now made out such 
a list and while sending it to him I have concluded to give others the 
opportunity to see it and possibly welcome its suggestions. 

Of course, one might suppose that a college graduate would know 
what to read, but in these days when the greater part of a college schedule 
consists of subjects like pomology and the dairy industry, interspersed 
with electrical engineering and veterinary surgery, why should a college 
graduate know what to read? My young friend had specialized in 
architecture for five years, and consequently, I imagine, when he found 



